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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews research literature and research 
projects of the John F. Kennedy Center fcr Research on Education and 
Human Development^ on the topics of the utility of dynamic assessment 
for predicting learning ability, its utility for generating 
educationally relevant prescriptions, and factors associated with the 
implementation of dynamic procedures. Following an overview of 
research issues, a ''continuum of assessment services'* model is 
presented. Along the continuum are such forms of dynamic assessment 
as graduated prompting and mediation assessment. In a discussion of 
the utility of dynamic assessment for predicting learning atsility, 
static and dynamic assessment are compared, the relation between 
dynamic assessment and within^-and-across-domain transfer is 
discussed, and directions for future research are outlined. A section 
on dynamic assessment and educational prescriptions contains 
observations of young children's learning and directions for future 
research. Factors related to the implementation of dynamic assessment 
are then explored. It is concluded that static and dynamic measures 
produce different estimates of learning, that dynamic assessment is 
useful for predicting learning, that mediation assessment is 
effective for remediating strategies that help children improve their 
performance, and that dynamic assessments can have important effects 
on teacher expectations. (JDD) 
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Th« purpoid of our chapter 4» to praaant aona pralialnary finding* ttm 
our raaaarch on dynaaic aMoanwnt. Tha raaaareh projact haa b«an in 
axlatenca for a year and half, and ^ila tha data do not addraaa aany polnta, 
thay navarthalaas provlda an axeollant contaxt within which to dlacu** iaanas 
relatad to leamin? aaaaaawat. 

Oar raaaardi j^jact, and hoc* our dlTCMsion, la organirad areand thraa 
topicat tha titiXity o£ dynvdc aasaasMnt for pradietin? l««ming ability, 
its utility for ganarating adncationally ralavant praieripticma, and f«;tera 
aaaoclatad with tha lafplaaantatioa of dynwic procaduraa. 

Our thinking on dymaiio aaaasnMnt haa baan Inf luanead in fumlaMntal 
wayn by tha idaaa of raoarstaln «Bd hia collaftguaa (Tauaratain, Rand, s 
Roffaan, 1979), Brom, Caapiooa and thair collaaguaa drown « Franch, I919j 
Caapione, Brown, t Farrara, 1982), and vygotaky (1962, 1978). It ia bayond 
tha acopa of thia P«P«r to praaant tha thaoratical idaaa of thaaa authora in 
any datail. Inataad, wa rafar tiJa raader to ralavant pi^ra in thia voIvm 
(aaa Fauaratain, Brown and Ca^cHia and Minick chaptara) . Lat «• aay at tha 
outaat twwawar that wa ara fuUy raaponaibla for any daparturaa frow and/or 
aiacenatniala of thia theory haaa. 
l.O Qvarviaw of Raaaardt laatiea 

Hhen wa f irat bagan thinking about how to giva ahapa to a resaarch 
pxojact on dynaaic aaaaaaaant, it aaawd iaportant that our raaaarch addraaa 
qaaationa in tha thraa broad areaa of idantification, praacription and 
isplaaantation. thm idantification «raa aaaaad iaportant for aavaral raaaonaj 
Ttia firat ralatad to our initial foena on praadtool childrmi. It ia 
Mil-docwantad that until childran ara about 5 yaara of ag*. atatic 
aaaaaaaanta of laaming ability ara ralativaly unraliabl* (Brown ft Farrara, 
19801 Lids, 1983> Reynolda ft Clark, 1983f Sianar, 1983). Thua, it saaaad to 
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us that dynmic Mscsaent MMure* would mnt «n iaportant need If, «■ 
.ug9.st«l by our initial data and tha data of othar. (Brown * Farrara. 1980, 
Bttdoff , 1967) , thay proved to ba a valid Mans of id«»tifyi«g youiw childrwi 
with lMmln9 difficultlM. 

A Mcond raa«sn for focuaing on the idantif ication iaasa waa to •atabliah 
the raUtioB batinaan MtiMtaa of laaxnin? «bility darivwJ txm atatic 
aaseaaaants and thoae derived fn» the dynaaic asaesaaants wa had developed, 
and perhaps "ore i^rtantly, to deteoRine the validity of theaa dynamic 
estlsates. Cooaider, for e«aaf>le, a altoatiof. in which a atatic aeaaure of 
lean»inq ability faila to predict children's perfoiaanca in dynt»lc 
aaseanant. To »»hat aight this be attributable? One plausible explanation la 
that the inconsistency is due to the unreliability of one or both of the 
neasuraa. We, of coarse, i#ant to rule out awA explanations. It seeated 
ii^ortant therefore to beqin investigating the eictent to which dynaaic 
assessaent estiaataa were predictive of perforaance on tasks in related and 
different dcsains. 

A second area that we wished to atbSress in our research waa prescription. 
Hhile Bost would agree that it la iaportant to go bi^yond aere clasaif ication, 
standsrfitad diagnostic/prescriptive procedures are quite rare and the outcoae 
data on those available have been disappointing (Arter ft Jenkins, 1979) . 
Hhile our work in this area is Just beginning, our approach appears proalsing 
for several reasons i In a dynMie assaaaaent, one is able to gather 
InforaaMon about the effectiveness of various instroctional aanipulations. 
porthsnore, dynaaic assesMent eaphasizes learning processes rather than 
underlying -abllitiea" or "trait*'. «»• aaat»e that task-relevant knowledge 
and general and taak-speciflc strateglea can be aaaessed in dynaaic 
aaaeaaaent, are oaenable to change, and that these changes will produce 
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waningful ii«>rov«Mnti In task jwrfonance. Tht« InfotMtton in turn -Iqht 

pzova uMful to tMdter*. 

In thm thlnS «»• of l^l«Mnt«tloii havo b^n wldrMsing tlw qiuMtion 
of lAothar th«r« !• «n «Moci«tioii b«t«««i» dyn«ic MSMMUt -nd a chw l» 
porcaption about a diiWa abllltia. and pot«ntial. *• hava also baaa 
lflv«.tl9atUig lAathar taachar. sm tha otility of iafoaatloii ptwrldsd by a 
dyimic aastsnant, and finally, wys to co«nlcata dynvlc aasasMnt 
prescription, to faellitata tha llkalihood of thair l^la^tatlon. 

Tha theoratlcal ratlonala for our projact ravolvas around a -contlaiM of 
•asassauit sarvlca." «odal. Tha contlnw- .odal Involvas Initial scrawling by 
sasns of an individually adalniitarad intalli^anca tast- Childran whosa IQ 
rasults ara in or abova tha avaraga ra-«ja wsid not reeaiva any furthar 
assassaant, vhUa thosa «ho scohk! ; ^>ra than 1 SO balo- tha aaan votad racalva 
-graduated proi5>ting- dynsaic aaiessnant in aaeh of tha varbal, quantitativa 
and parcaptoal parforwnca dtsains. (Graduated prwiag !• dascribad baloir.) 
Childran -ho ara abova critarion on thasa tasks -ould ba vis«i«l aa raaponaiva 
to Instruction, and no furthar assaasMnt nould ba prwidad. h yoong chUd 
who doM poorly on static Masursa, but parforws at high Isvals following 
graduated pmaiptlng «ay *<«11 ba a <*lld whosa prlaary nsad is an anri«*ad 
laaming anviroi«nt such as that i>tovidad by a praschool axparianca. A 
school aga child «ho shows this profUa .ay ba ona «ho could profit froa tha 
banaflts of a rasourca parson in addition to ragular elassxooB instruction, 
our assunption hara is that thasa chUdran ara abla to laan, but lack 
axparianca »#ith t^* concapts and procaduras or tha aotivatlon raqulrad to do 
wall on intalliganca taats. 

Graduatad proi^tlng waa placed second along tha continuu* bacausa its 
instruction sea«s nost siailar to tha type one might sea in a clastrooa. If 
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this stsioption about graduated pnvpting is corract, then we %<oal<j bm 
juatified In using it to predict the children who could profit tttm regular or 
mrichcd classrocM experiences. Fro« our perspective at least, the assta^ion 
has face validity. For exa>«>le, graduated proeipting iiistniction is oily as 
explicit as needed, and classrooa qxoap instruction, by necessity, is often 
just sufficient to enable ind^endant perfozMiwe in aost learners. 

there are several aiUitional reaMns favoring the use of graduated 
proqiting at this stage* it ie a fully- scripted procedure, and hence oay not 
wed to be ^ainistered by a professional, litis aay aake it aore cost 
effective and easier to iaplennt on a broad scale. Furtherwsre, one can 
derive aeasures of learning speed Ci.e., niSBber of pn^s to criterion) froa 
grMhiated proving, and leamii^ speed say prove to Im a particularly 
sensitive predictive neasure. 

Children »<ho are below criterion following graduated prompting would next 
receive "Mdiation" dynaaiic assessMnt. (This procedure is also discussed 
■ore folly below.) Children who fmch this final stage of assessMnt would 
preausably be those experiencing fundajnental learning difficulties. The 
purpose of this assessaent would be to deteznine the <*ild's ability to profit 
froa a period of intensive, contingent instruction, that is, instruction whose 
content is deteraincd by the needs of the individual child. Another purpose 
would be to derive educationally relevant descriptions of learning processes. 
These descriptions — which we will discuss aere fully below ~ waald entail 
infocaation about content and processes on which the child was experiencing 
difficulty, as well as effective reaedUtion strategies. 
2.0 Msdiation Assesaaent 

Our continuua of essessaent services wsdel eiq>loys assaseaent ptocadures 
based on Feuerstein's aediation principles, (i.e., aediation assessaent) and 
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Brom mnd Cmsplmm^m com of proxiaal d«r»lopMit proMdur* graduated 
prompting «M«Mmmt) • In ordsr to m§km our rMurch fcm9ibl«« %m ima 
co^llad to davalop a briaf font of Fauarataln'a dynaKie asMaMant* Rla 
axtamSad aaaaaaMots can laat few a nwbar of lioiira to aavaral da^, ^Ua 
oiur Badlation aaaaaaMnta laat only about 30 ainotaa. Daapita tba briaf 
natura of tha aaaaaaaMt^ our raaulta confin that a aaaalon of thla duration 
can provida valuabla information about childran*a laaming. Hhara aora 
Indapth infoeaation la naadad, for auapla abrat apacific praacriptiona and 
thair iaplawmtatlM, wa hava uaad a aariaa of aadiation aaaaiona Ci.a^, aa in 
tha caaa of tha aingla aubjact raaaarcA daacrlM latar) « 

Hadiation pnxraduraa «#ara davalqpad initially for childr« of praachool 
aga in tha parcaptual parfoxB&nca (pp) dentin CBuma, 1985) , and tha taak uaad 
i«aa an adaptatira of tha Rapraaentational standi Oaaign Taak (Arthur, 194T| 
Bums, Hayiiood^ Palclos, a Siawart, 198S) . sinca than* wa hava daaignad taaka 
and pro^duraa for young diildran for tha quantitativa (haraaftar callad 
quantitative taak or QT) and verbal dosainajr and for aiMla achool age 
diildran in tha oora curricula araaa of sathaMtica (for both coi^utatim and 
word probltM) and reading ocoprahenaion. 

Conaidar for a MMnt tha aadiation procedure for the Stencil Deaign Taak 
(SDt). On tha SOT, the child ie preaant<fd with an array of IB colored carda. 
TMlve of the caxda have a ahape or pattern cut out of thm ("cut-outa') i the 
raMining 6 carda are of a aolid color (*aolida*). The child'a taak ia to 
place a cut-out on top of a aolid to create a deaign that Mtehea a aodal 
deaign* During Mdiation, the diild receivea training on 4 auch deaigna. for 
reaaarch purpoaea, ^ildren ara poatteated on S nev deaigna «#hich they are 
^ed to collate without aaaiatance from the exMiner. 
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thm ccmpormntu of thm Mdlfttion MsessMnt for th« 5DT arm nprmmtativa 
of those UMd In oth«r task iteMins, Appmdix A dsscribes ths stxueturs of 
th« MsassMnt. ThxM gansral instructional co^onanta ara includadt 
faailiariration of iiatariala and baaie eognitiva fimetionar Inatnetion on 
taak-spacific nlaa and procadoras, and faaOtedc. As illuatratad in Appndlx 

faalliarlcation of Mtariala for ttia SOT involvaa balping tha eUld 
distinqolah tha ralavant dlaansions of color, shapa^ slsSf location 
orlantation* «liila fanilarixatlon of baaie eognitiva furctiona involvaa 
ancooraging tha child to ccHpara carda on tha baais of thasa dlMnaiona and to 
aystaMtically aaareh tha antira array of carda. Fatsaratain (Fauaratain at 
al., 1979) has ang^Mtad that diildran vho hava baan d^rlvad of sufficiant 
■adiatad laamiJig axpariancaa ara oftan daficiant vith raspact to thaaa 
fundSMntal learning procasaaa or ^at ha calls "basic cognitive functiona"/ 
and this in turn interferes vith their ability to parfora aore coivlaJi 
cognitive oparationa. Thusr an ii^rtant aspect of tha Mdiation aaaessawnt 
is to encourage the cjiild to engage in these behaviors* and for tha axaadnar 
to comnicata thia expectation prior to specific inatniction on the tmAm 

Task specific rule instruction involves teaching the child the need for 
t^o cards f the order for cabining cards , the effect of eoiy^ining different 
carda # and the use of the aodel. As we shall aee> the graduated prai^ting 
procedure consiats of inatniction on theee sasa nilaSf although the nethod of 
instntctim differs. 

The third coaqponent of the mediation assesssicnt Is feedback. Aftar the 
child has coapletad a atancil deaign, the exoiner drava the child*a attention 
to and diacussea both tha errora and the correct aspect a of the construction* 
The feedback portion of the aasaasMnt Is perh^s the aoat infomative with 
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n9p«ct to di^pM»«iii9 strengths and wtakn^sMs in th« child's Aj^rMch and tha 
child* a raapcNoaa to dlffarant attaaqpta at raMdiation. 
3.0 Gr aduatad Prc^tinq Maaaa»»t 

Tha procadoraa tisad in tha ^adaatad provptinf aaaaaaaant ara haaad 
diractly on tha wort; of Brawn » CaapioM and aaaoeiataa CBmm a farraraf I980t 
Bryant, 1982| CMpiona, Bravnt Farrara* Jonaa* a Stairi^ar9» 1983}* In 
graduatad prctfpting* a aariaa o£ prospts or hlnta la oMd to taa^ tha irulat 
naadad Cor taak coqplation* Tha praqyta ara ordarad in axplicitnaaa# i^th 
Seneral proapta givan firat and aora axplicit proa^rta latar. Ona proapt ia 
praaantad to tlM child aach tioa a/li« cannot eo^lata tha taale. 

Tha aaqMnea of pronpta daval^^ for tha SDT ara eontainad in Appandia 
B. Notica that tha initial proapta ara irary ganarali tha ^ild ia firat 
raslndad about hia/har pravioua construction. Subaaqoant pros^a taach tha 
2-card ntla, than how to idantify tha solid and cut-out in tha sodalr how to 
eoabina carda» how to aaarch for carda in tha array# and ao forth. In our 
rasaard) uaing tha SPT, gradoatad proa^ing ia givan on 4 daaigna and 
unaaaiatadf poattaat parfomanca ia aasaaaad on 8 dasigna* Thua far wa hava 
davalopad graduated prta^ing proeaduraa for ^>ung childran in tha parcaptual 
parfomanca and quantitativa taak dcMina. 

4.0 The Dtility of pynaadc Aasaaawtt for Pradicting Laaminq Ability 
4*1 Coagarisjcm of Static and Pynaaic Aaaaaaswit 

Whan va wara initiating our work, tha available raaaarch cm dynasiic 
aaaassMnt auggaatad that dynamic aaaauraa ware capable of further 
diacriainating differmeaa in learning ability aamg ^Idran who had baeii 
t^Bogenaouaiy grouped on the baaia of atatic intelligence acorea <BnMn 6 
Farrara* 1980i Budoff r 1967) . The correlations that had been reported between 
varioua intelligence ae^aures and learning oeaauras Ci.a*r perfonance gains. 
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learning apMd, transfer) ^re either' low or non-algnif leant. Bovever, full 
acale IQ vaa typically the atatic Maaure aaqplo^^^ ^ d it could be arfued that 
the reported correlatima wre apuriotialy low becaisao of the uae of a glohal 



IQ ran^) • We ranted therefore to eet^ii^ the relation between dynamic 
■eaaaree and 'non^-global* (i.e.f eubKale) static MMttrea. In addition, m 
wanted to eictend the findinga to o«ar new tasks a^ dynaadc prec edu re s ^ 

Ihoa far ia our rMsarch we have not fouid evidence to aoggo^t that the 
previo«ssly reported results are in any ray sporicms* In our first experlsentf 
hereafter Stody A, ra calculated correlatima between dynamic eeasiires and 
ftill-- acale and subscale scores. The McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities 
(1972) were used as static neasuras. The dynaalc iseasure was diildren's 
unassisted performamro on the SOT following graduated pressing* Table 1 
contains the obtained correlations. The pattern of resulta is quite clear t 



Consistent with previous reports. General Cognitive Ii^ex CGCI) bears only a 
■oderate relationship to Mssures on ^e SDT following dynamic asseeseent* 
imile the correlation did not achieve significance, ra suspect that the 
obtained score is an underestimate that is most likely due to a restriction of 
rangs in OCX scores. 

The corrslationa between the subscale and the dynamic measures rare of 
particular InterMt in Study A and inspection of Table 1 reveals that the 
correlation is significant when the taak domain is ths saee (e»g.f SDT and 
PP)« While thia correlation is highsr than ths GCI/SDT correlation, it ia 
clear thi>t a child *s subscale score would not be a very reliable ii^cator of 



static measure C co i ^ ou n d ed in 



caaee by attenuatim due to restrieticm of 



Insert Table 1 abwt here 
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hisA«r rmponis to ijistructlon. 

h ali^tly diff«r«iit hvmMonm of Stikty A Mku lbs point aore 
forcafully* ths 77 handic^npttd clilldr«n~tho mater Inclntes dtUdnn item a 
second Gtttdy, Study u tfsll— w«r» ^tmxpmA acooxdlng to OCX. Oincmps 
2ouistttd of children whose OCXs wtrs below 37, frosi 37 to S2, froa 53 to 68 
«od» froa 69 to IM. Thm haadlc^iped diUdxen in the 69-*ira ere those 
diildren who have a 2 standard deviation difference bet w een etditests • nany 
are froB £ school for leamin? disabled children. Fi9ttre 1 n^reawte the 
percenta9e of children in each OCX 9roup who learned to do the SDT followin) 
dynamic assessstent. As you can see, a substantial nwber of cdiiUrm reach^ 
criterion on oar brief dyn«ic MsessMnt procedure t 36% of the children with 
IQs between 37 and 52 reached crlterioni 53% of the diildrra with XQs bsttffsn 
S3 and SBj 62% of the children with IQs between 69 and lOBj and even in our 
lowest IQ grmsp (below 37) , 261 reached criterion. In spits of their etatic 
claasificaticm, a sisable ntsabsr of children in each qto^ were responsive to 
instruction. 

The results of Study A and B point to severel corclusionsi Orasiatent 
with previous work, full scale intelligence Kesaures do not predict dynamic 
perforaance with any great precision. More eignificantly, the present 
research indicates that subscals Masures increase prediction only slightly. 
A large proportion of our children would have beeu elsclassified with respect 
to their ability to profit fros instruction if static asasures h^ been used 
aa the baais for classification. It is also notewortiiy that these results 
were obtained for the first tiae using our adapted Mdiatira a^sesesmt and 
thus are an initial dssKmstration of the feasibility of the proMdure. 
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4.2 Thm ;<elatton Beti#e«n Dynaaic M«e«« »ant and Wlthln»iid Actoat-Oomtist 

Oar long range purpose in conducting expttrlaenta math ma Study A and 
Sti-dy B i. to invwtlgete th« prwUctlv. utUlty of dyn^ic Mamnmmat 
procsduTM. «• hop* over tho eoorsa of our i#oric to dwonstrata that dynasic 
assosiMat cm maxvm u a valuabla tool either alone or In eoebinatlon with 
static r nexaative eeasurea for e«l«ating children' ■ future learning on « 
task, h tint step in the pncese i« to eetablUh that dyna^e estiMtee are 
not redundant with static estiaetes Ci-e.. perfectly correlated). Study A and 
B accos^liah this goal. Although strictly speaking, the low correlatioiw that 
we reported could be attrltouted to the unreliability of either or both the 
static and dynamic aeasures. the consistency with «diich wsderate correlations 
are c^served argues against the unreliability hypotheeis. 

A second step in the process is to explore the relation between dynaaic 
assessMnt perfoxBanee and perfonMuiee on transfer tasks within and across 
task dcMins. In other w»ds, we need to assess the concurrent and predictive 
validity of dynaaic aeasuree. have data fnaa Study A and Study B and frc« 
two sinjle-subject projects that begin to aiMress these issues. While soae of 
our dAta analyses are In prellalnary stages, particularly In the case of Study 
B, there is sufficient infor«ation available to suggest that performance 
following dynamic assessaent is predictive of withln-doMln transfer 
performance, but not predictive of across-doMln p*rfoEMi»s. 

Consider Stctdy A once again. The design is one in which children first 
receive a session of dyn«ic asssssMnt on the SOT, either Mdiation or 
graduated prmpting, followed by unassisted or indapendmt perforMnce 
(hereafter IP) on the SDT and on three, within-dOMin transfer tasks. Table 2 
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Insert Tabla 2 about h«rs 

centaias c!aidr«a*a scores on su^ of ths tasks and lllMtr«t«s t'-at tli«r« Is 
a rslatlon b«tii«M parf on»ncs foXloning dynasle assasnant and par£oi»anca on 
tito tysMfor tasks. ChildrM wlw do *iall on tha SOT, and by this »*• ■Mn 
chlldm »»ho Mat or awraad a criterion of 75% accnrac^r alw do waU on two 
other stencil taaks (one inrolving stencils of animal Chapes and the other 
involving the sam geoMtric shapes as the SDT but in an mvpfopriatm 
figure-ground relationship) , and the Anlaal Souse Coding Task <r»i» score) . 
Similarly, cdiUdnm i*o do poorly on the SOI tend to do poorly on the transfer 
tasks. 

the differences on transfer performance beti«een above and belov crltariim 
children are statisticaUy significant when considering the graduated pro^ 
conditions. The traiyifer liffenmces did i»t raai^ significance in the 
■ediation groups, although the aeans are in the ssme dirwrtion. The medUtion 
results are most likely due to the relatively good transfer performance of the 
below criterion children, and suggest that medUttoo instruction promotes 
greater generalisation. Mthough we have not examined our ideas asiptrlcally 
we suspect that the mediation and graduated prompt procedures may differ in 
teims of the relative emphasis placed on wtacognitive sklUs. The mediation 
procedure, for exaa«>le, devotes instructional time to search and self-checking 
strategies. Transfer of strategies such as these may account for the better 
performance of the below criterion mediation cfcildxen ower their graduated 
prompting counterparts. Before leaving this issue — we wUl return to it. 
shortly — we should say that the observed differences in transfer performance 
do not imply that one procedure is -better" than the otheri the value of each 
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procadure is established by reference to the function it i« designed to serve. 
As suggested earlier, the graduated proq^ting procedure may prove to be sore 
valid then the mediation procedure iihen used to predict a diild*e response to 
classroom inetruction, aesimis^ that claeerocH instrtsctim Is aor* siaUar to 
the grwloated pnaapting than the aedietion type of inetroction* 

the resulte of Study A eoggeet that dynaede eeseesMnt» that is, 
instruction of a brief doratim, my prove helpful for predicting how nell 
chUdren will perform on related taske. We have alw obtalhed similar results 
with Bore severely handicapped diildren. Beceuse of the degrM of handier , 
we have used a single-subject research sethodologyt and ha^^ extended the 
fl^dietion over a maber of sessions. In the first experiaent, haeelisie 
sieasures consisting of IP <m the SOT and the two stencil tn»sf«r tasks were 
collected over a series of sessions (the actual maber wae staggered across 
ths 3 children who participated) • The mediation sMsions followed « and 
continued until such tine as an improved and stable level of perfoaance was 
observed on the SOT (IP aeasuras on SOT were takm at the md of eadi 
sanation session). At this point, aediation inetruction was discmtinued, 
and maintenance of learning was assessed over several nore seesions* Figure 2 



Insert Fi9ure 2 about here 

depicts the SOT results for the 3 diildren (fictitious neaes are used to 
protect the chUdren's identitiee) . the resttlts of particular interest here 
are the transfer resulte. Independent perfoiaam?e on theee taslcs was assessed 
in a session following each of the mediation sessions » Figures 3 and 4, whirti 
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depict SOT «nd tr«n«£.r re«ul« of of th« chiliSrw, ihow tjoit. clwrly th« 
nK>ntan«o»« transfer of SDT laanOng to th* othor atwicil taaka. Rgain. thla 
illujtrataa tha corr««iww»««« b«t»'^ parfosMiica follwrtaf dynaBic 
aaaaiaMnt and parfonanca oo raUtad tarta. Thasa raanlta asa in eoatraat to 
wicli of tha training raaaarch conductad with aantaUy haadic«pp«l P«wn" 
nharain tranai'ar of laaming haa b*«i tha a«caption rathar than tit* rul*. M»a 
prasent findiwfa .ay b* duo in part to tha wati-aaaaion nattara of oar 
raaaarch d*ai»». Tharo doas •**■ to ba a ti« 1*9 b*t«aan i«prov«ant on tha 
eritarial ta«> and li5>rovaMnt on tha tranafer taak. Thaaa latcar 
liq,iovaMnts would ba sisaod if , a* i* uaually tha caaa, only a aingla 
transfar saaiien waa oaad. 

Having .pokan about within-doaain parfotnanc*, l*t ua addrma briafly th* 
eaaa of acroaa-dcwain perfotmanc*. Ha hava condoctad two a«p*ri««»t«' S*™*^ » 
and a aacond ainglo-tubjact daaign. that baar on thia lawi*, and in both «saaaa 
MO lookad at tha corr*apoDdaiM» bat»<**n p*rforMnce on a PP and a Q taah. In 
contraat to tha raaulta fron iflthin-doMin taaka, «« hac»* not found avidanca 
of apontanoona tranafar. Mor hava w* found any avidanca to maggnt that 
rasponaivenaaa to inatruction in ona taak donain pradlct* rasponsivanaaa to 
inatruction in a aacond. That ia, tha children nho achiava our laamii^ 
criterion following dynanic aaaessMnt (aithar nadUtion or graduated 
pcoee^lng) on the SOT do not conaiatantly achieve criterion folloi»l«g 
inatruction on the QT. Mor are the below criterion SDT children alwaye below 

critarion «i tha gT. 

To amarica than, our wrk thua far auggeat* that there ta a relation 
between perfor^nce following dynaelc aaaaaaMnt and perfoiMnca on taaka in a 
related dmain. Study h ahuwad that handicapped chlldran who »at » learning 
crif..iM» tanded to do wall on a aeriaa of near tranafer taaka, while thoae 
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childi«n who did not aMt the criterion did not trenefer nearly m mII. In 
contrMt# ^ Have not found evidence indicating acroee dOMln cormpondemre* 
Stody B failed to show that claesifying handicained and noaHliandicapped 
c^ldren according to learning etatttn on the SDT imptcf^ mfptmcUtoly oor 
ability to predict learning etatua on the g^. l«e shoold sake the diadalMr 
however that we have yet to coe^lete correlation analyaw on Study B datai 
«tiet we have presented are the results of preliminary chi-^piares« 
NoRstheleeef we expect that this will iMve our aajor exclusions unchanged. 

the within domain transfer obeervad in tha single subject expar.^sant 
deserves further co«sent. At first glance it sifht seem ae If the revolt 
coatradicta our conclusion that perfoimawfa following dyadic aasaassmit helps 
OS to predict perfocvance on siailar taaks since the diildren, who were 
selected bacausa of the severity of their handicap, flowed evidence of 
spontaneous transfer* The result also seess to fly in the face of other 
reports (Belaont a Butterfield* 1979 1 Brown, Branaford, Farrara, a CsapioM, 
19B4r Caapione et al», 1983) indicating tha utility ^f learning and transfer 
profiles for identifying children who are * truly* sentally handicapped, these 
not withstanding, we suggest that our eondusicm holds since the children did 
perfors poorly at first both in response to aediaticm, and on the txanafer 
tasks* It was only after several intenaiva aediation eessions that ^lldran 
began to improve on the SDT, and the tranafer effects ware delayed by saveral 
more smsions. nonetheless ~ and we wish to atrass the point becauae wu fear 
that it is often lost ~ the Aildren did possess the ability to learn the 
task if provided with the a^r^iate intervention, and were able to transfer 
the acquired ekills* exclusions, oura and those of othe»r about 
-non^-laamars'* or ''non-transferers'' need to ba interpret sd cautioualy# that 
is, in relation to the learning criteria and t^aka sales? ed by the 
experimenter and not in an absolute sense. 
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4.3 Th« OtllAty of Pynialc A««— — nt for Pradtctia f L>»rnina tellityt 
DlrgctioM for Fttturw Rmmt^ 

Oar rwarch m99«*ts nmvrml cobcImIom aboot ^ ntUlty of dyn«ic 
oMMttras* rir«t. Study A and B rmralts IMlcat* that static mnA dynmic 
■BuuTM do iiid0«l praduca dlffarmt aitisatM of loaniliig. and that thi» 
di»crw*Bcy i« not an artifact of taking a fuUicala rathw than a rabseala 
Maaure. rurthax«)ra, thara ia an avar-iiHSvaalag body of avidwwa that 
arqum* a9alB»t tha poaaitoility that thia diacrapancy ia attritoatabl* to the 
unraliability of aither tha atatic or dynaaic aaaattras. Tha atability of tha 
•tatic/dyiuKic carralati<ma across raplicationa waakana any elalv aboat 
unraliabUity. 

A sacond conclusion that Mia rgn a froi our rasaarch ralatas to tha 
validity of dynaaic aaaauraa. CIt is luportant of eoursa to est^lish that 
tiia infonBation darivad froB ovir dynaiOc aasassaants, ita tmiqoanasf and 
raliability iwtwithatvisding, will halp us to pradict laaming «nd 
parfomanea.) Tha xaaulta of Study A indicata that ra^onaivanaas to 
instruction on tha SW is pradictlva of parfozaanca on transfar tasks, a 
striking corrsspondonca ia viaw of tha fact aU of tha childran had baan balow 
critarion during tha firat phase of tha atndy and a corraapondanca that 
bolatera validity clai»8. Our aingla subject aork leads to a slMilar 
conclusion. rt»a learning curves obtained froa tha •odiation cloaaly parallel 
(with a tlae lag) thoaa obtained from oatrained tranafar Maaurea, indicating 
that a child's raaponaa to instructicm on one task ia cloaaly tied to 
uninatmetad learning in another. Taken together tha data caprasant evidence 
of tha eoiwurrant validity of dynsaic aaaaaaarat. 

Tha sbova aentioned reaulta ware darivad fro* taaka salaetad fr«ai tha 
soa doa»in, that ia, tha perceptual parfozaanca daaain. The acrois-doaain 
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data suggest a differant conclusion. Me hava not foui^ avldamrs of batvMn 
doaain tranafar (b«tvaan Q and FF dcsialn) in our singla subject resaarch. nor 
do Study B data ahov a ralationship batwean xesponaivaness to instzwtion in 
ons doMin and raaponaivsttasa in aaotter. Aa far as «a can tall thM^ dyaaaic 
Masures, if and idian lvpl«MDted, laould aaad to ba taken in aadi teain for 
sliich learning is to ba predicted* 

One final point daeerv«a reiteratim and that ie the relation betiieen 
graduated proi^ing and Mdiatim aesMMsnt. Die data tnm Buma 11985) , 
Study A, and Study B stow that the two procedures do not produce different 
mvbars of above- and beloiH-criterim children, and aa euch, sfPMr to he 
equally effective for teaching the taak at hnd, fhe eediatlon p^roeedure does 
sees to be sooewhat nore affective for proeoting transfer. «a are doubtful 
however that this will prove to be an i^ortaat factor in detemining their 
relative predictive utility because What*a l^ortant for p^Jiction is a rank 
ordering of children's perfonance and not tte aheolute level of parfosMm». 
As discussed earlier^ w do believe that the t«o procaJure s say serve 
different assessamt functions* the GP proc e du re by virtue of its scripted 
nature aeaes ideally suited for prediction. As suggested by the work of Brown 
and colleagues (Bryant, 1982i Caapiona at al.^ 1983), using a eeaaure of the 
nuBber of prcapts needed to reach criterion in conjunction with static 
aaasurss (instead of the presto postgain assures that we have baen using 
becauss of the coivarative nature of our rasearch) aay significantly ii^rove 
the precision with ««hich «e can aasees relative leamii^ ability. Or, ae 
suggested by the continuue aodel, it aay ba aura feasible to nae as a second 
stage in the process of assMsing individuals who have already been identified 
aa having posslbls learning difficulties* ths Mdiation procedure on the 
other hand aay prove to be better suitsd aa a diagnostic/preeeriptive device 
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in view of what appsan to ba a nlativ«ly greatar ai^liajia on contioToncy la 
instxraction and Mtaeogaitiva akilXa* 

Vith thia aa background, can cMsidar annaatioas for dlraetiotia of 
fntura raaaarch. G«Mrall]r-a|Miakiii9# furthar raMarch ia i^rrsnted on tba 
concorrant and prodictiva Talldity of tlia Maai2raa» and in viav of oar 
pravioaa i mi aboot pradiction, it aoold wmm to aaka Mat f«iaa to focus 
afforta on tha gradoatad pnsptlng pr o ca dura* 

Ona avaniM that aaia inportant to pomta ia tiia ralation batwaaa dynaidc 
Maauraa ia tha aana taaa JcMin (gi^^ tha airidanea aaaaaad thtu far, tha 
parcaptual parfoiaaKa dcB^.ji tha ant logical initial ctoica). Va havia 
Invaatl^tad ttm ralatioa hat iita n draavie aiaaa— nt and atatie traaafar and 
batvaan dynoaic aaaaavaat and ^mtanaooa laaning bat not batwaan ^aipting 
on a pradictor Ci*a.# SOT) and prompting on a tranafar (i«a., AniiMl Stancilt) 
taak» Ma would hc^ of eonraa that a ranh ordaring of childran on tha haaia 
of thair raaponaivanaaa to inatrwtion ««9old ba aladlar «crota taaka* 

Aa aug^Mtad aarliar* an aapact that abould ba givan coaaidaratioa ia 
that of lining a Maatara of mad)ar of proapta to iadaa laarBiag ratl^ than, or 
in addition to^ a vaaanra of gain* Wa are In tba pxocaas of dariving thia 
•aaaura fren tha raaaar^^ %#a had alraady coi^latad, and aay wali find thtt it 
rapraaanf.a a aora amaitiva aatiaata. Brown and collaagua who routiMly oaa 
thia aiaaaura, hava diacaaaad tha aarita of tha approach (aaa Brown a Farrara, 
1980) , not tha laaat of which la ^t it anablaa ona to dlMrisinata batwaan 
childran who ahov aiailar gaina bttt a)H> diffar la tiia aaooot of inatnsction 
naadad to saka thaaa gaina. 

Tha aboira aantionad racoMandationa follow f r« atodiaa alraady 
coBplatad. Lot oa now coaaidar tha raaaarch aganda froa a broadar 
parspactivat It 9Msm elaar «a naad to invattigata othar typaa of critarion 
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Masuxas in our validatioii studiM, For Mapl*, m nend to look At the 
extent to which dynaalc MMures can predict to clMerocn tesKsr to learning 
in cleeeroom environMnte end to learning in re^^onee to interventiona 
generated by the MeeaMont. Ultlaatelf # m imild vent to do thia 
longitudinally ee tiell ee eoncnrrently* HhUe field zeeeareh ae«u scnetmat 
proBeture at thie point f one «ey to begin to eddreae theee iwues night be to 
undertake inetnetion of a currieoln unit mder laboratory conditiona end 
look at the relation between dynuie Masnree and variooe criterion referenced 
tteaauree. 

Another iaaoe which hae no doubt occurred to the render ia that the 
reaeerch ccJucted thua fer neede to be extended to other task doaiainai our 
reseerch haa focuaed on p e rce p tual perfosMrce and to a leaaer extant on 
quantification » elthotqrb «^k on ^vel^ing dynaaie proceduree and criterion 
and predictor taeka in the verbal dooMin ia ongoing. In addition « the 
reaeerch neede to be extended to older children, though again « we have begun 
to develop proceduree and teeke fi^ eleeentary age ^ililren* 
5*0 Prelininary Findinge on Dynamic JUaeeaaent end Educational Preacriptione 

An iaaue of eajor concern to ua haa been the utility of dynaaUc 
proceduree, in perticular eediatimr for deriving preaeriptive infomation* 
The need for aui^ eeeeuree goea undi^ted. The aveilable diagm>atic teeta 
era not very well atendasdiaed (Arter ( Jenkiner 1979), nor do they provide 
inforaation abrat a child* a learning prooeaaee, that ia, information about 
taak-apecific and general leeming atretegiee or about ruMdial etrategiea* 
Dynaedc proceduree on the other hand would eeea to be ideally auited for au^ 
puxpoaea* Indeed, Feueretein*a LPAD ia in large pert uaed to diagnoee 
^^^gnitive functioning. 
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5.1 <a>gervtions of Yottiiq Childr»a'» LwniBq 

Our work on prtscription hM focuMd oa obwrvatlTOAl msur«i of youn? 
ehildrm'v 9«iKir«l co^nitiv* stratogiM. tha long-raiiva goals of this tiorlc 
ATO to idoatlfy a aat of b^iairiors that eaa ba oodad valiably and ^Icti 
Mflact eognitiva atratagiaa datarainad to midarly aimaaafttl parfomanoa* and 
to idantify inatnactlmial aathoda that viil foatar tbm daval^paant of audi 
atrataglaa (aral aliais&ata tha uaa of Inaff activa onaa) . 

Ka ahottld Mka it elaar that oar aa^haaia on ganaral eognitlva atrato9iaa 
doaa not Isply that va ballava that kaovladga baaa and taak-spacif ic 
atratagios ara oniaiportant. To tha contrary, m ^imw aaaoawant of thaaa 
alcilla aa aqoally critical. Out of naeaaaity, bo«pavar, «a had to Initially 
narrov our raaaarai focua, and both praviona raaaarch and tha aga of our 
targat population led ua to chooaa ganaral atratagiaa aa « ttarting point. 
Aqa antarad into our daciaion in that va raasmad that knowlad^ baaa wild ba 
laaa of a factor for young childran on tha taaka «^ had f#lactad than it mild 
ba for oldar childran on achool-lika taaka* Tha uaa of an ^aarvational 
Mthodology doaa not isply an axcluaiva coMii uiaiit* In fact, wa ara in tha 
procaaa of developing a achaM for analysing tha arrora young children »aka 
during mediation* Hopefully, thia will provide fur^r infomation about 
^buga* in a child 'a thinking* 

Tha atarting point for our atudiaa on praacription «aa an invaatigation 
by 8uma and collaaguaa {Buma at al., 1M5). Bar atody Involved obaarving 
four*- and five-year old aiildrm aa they perfoiaed a m%timB of taake 
(Including the SOT) . Obaarvationa were coded uaiag Uia behavior catagoriaa 
contained in Table 3. A aubaat of tl»ae (the aix catagoriaa marked with 
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AStariftkt) wrm found to discriiainatt hi^h fnm low fmt scons and/or the 
p«rfomftnc« of lov SCS from hlgli SES children. For fmu: of the cetegoriee 
(the exceptions being Xnfonetlon Giving «nd Vleuel Sean) hl^ frequenciee 
vere associated with poor and/or lov SES perfomaM*. ror the tw wcepti^ie^ 
lov frequencies were associated vitb poor and/or lov SK perfemance. 

The nature of the strategiss presiMd to ontolie ttose categories 
desenres eosMent. In develc^iag the coding schsM^ Bams vas influenced by 
Peoerstein'e propoeitione concerning deficient cognitive functioning* ae well 
as by other cognitive MMlels (Brorn, Bransfocdf Ferrara s Caa^ione^ 1984i 
Brovn a Detoa^e, 1978i Bransford lb Steinr 1984i Plavell, 1979) emphasising 
tts iMportance of Mtaoognitlve eklUs such as planning and wmltorlng . for 
exaaple, the Visual Scan* tookixtg at the Model, and In^propriate Manipulation 
of Katerlals cate^risB opuld be considered to be behavioral representations 
of Feaerstein*s def icient cognitive functims of unsystsBstlc eearchf Imck of 
coBparatlve b^iavior and trial and error behavior , respectively « Other 
categories, such as Deed All Blocks t Xnforeatim Giving and Corrects Ss If 
a^ar to capture probles definition, vmltoring and planning strategies. 

In all our ratearch on dyna^c assessMnt, w have videotaped the 
experiflttntal aessions. these are then coded to derive peasurea on the 
behavioral categories described above. (It also provides a record of testsr 
b^vior i4iich is coded fco Insure that the teeter has adhsrsd to the 
prescribed dynaitlc procedure) . Ife vlll discuss the rMUlte of of cmr 
studies. Study B and a alJigls^subject project, as they relate to prescription • 

In sti»ly B, handicapped and nca^andicapped dilldren vere assigned to 
either s mediation, graduated proaptlng or static {l«e*, task daacmstration 
only) assesssent condition. For part of the study, children received the 
folloving sequence of treatsentsx 1. pretsstlng on the SOT, 2. Media tlm. 
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^aduAted prompt in? or static asMSMmt on tha sn, 3. poattacting on tha 
SOT. Obaarvational data are avallabla for all aaaaiona# and thua far hava 
baan codad for tha CorrMta Salf c«tagori«t» 

Cmx ^urpoao in collacting thaaa data vaa to lavMtlgata tha dagraa to 
«hleh dynwlc aaaaaanaat ^mm h^^^ful In taachla? fwaral atrato^iaa that 
facilitata parfonanca« Vm idahad to knoir idwthar our intarvanticma coald 
poaltivaly Infloanco stratagy oaa, in nhicb caaa thia nl^t ha uMfully 
cooBunlcatad to taachera. Figura 5 d«pieta tho diaii9«s ohaervad in 



Xnaart figara S aboot har» 

talf-coxxaction. As can ba dynamic aaaaasmt is ganarally affactiva 

for craating chsn^ in atratagy usa for tha SDT. 

«lhila tha raaults of Study B ara ancouragln^, it is navarthalaaa clear 
that soM handicapped diildran do not benefit tram our interventional This of 
couraa sMkee it difficult to specify prescriptiira infoasation that might 
help teadiera help theee atudants imam more effectively. To a^eas this 
iaaua, we undsrtook a aeries of longer-teim aasesimettts* 0ns of thsss was a 
single^subject project whoee performance data vaa menti«xtad aarliar. «hat was 
not discussed at that point vaa the nature of the medietion that ve provided. 
After tha first sessions of medietion, ve began to tailor tha Intarvwition to 
address particular b^vior categories* Osing both bsbavior category 
frequanciae from the first ssveral aaaeione and examiner judgsments, we 
identified e strategy that appeared relatively pxoblsmetic for ths child. 
Folloving this, all subsequent eessions s^haaised rsMdiatlon of the targeted 
behavior in addition to the standard ndiatlon interventicme. Lov frequencies 
of visual scanning and aelf --correct ion vare identifiad in Bobby and Mm, 
respectively (see Figure 6) « 
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Ziis«rt Fl9ttM 6 obrat hen 

Considar th« cam of Bobby, ttu diild mmm cburvad to search only a 
portion of tho •taneils bafora salactlng ona. To ovarcoM tha problan, the 
axwinar first tam^t tha diild to uaa hia *ayaa* to locA at all of tha 
stancila. Tha axasinar would aodal tha b^avior of oaii^ har ayas to look at 
aach stancil* Tha lodcing was itena in a mdi aM99aratad wayi and tha child 
was ancouragad to isitata. Tha axa^lnar naict aatabliihad tha ruls that tha 
dslld was raqairad to placa hia haiMls at tha tabla'a adga and to find tha 
corract atsnjil OBing his '*ayaa* bafora aalacting it. tha rula baciaa sore 
mtnatic and tha fraqitaney of scanning ineraaaad, ttta aswinar oecaaionally 
us«d tha varbal ranindar to *firat fiivl it id^th your ayaa*. Of cooraa, 
throix^out tha aaaaions tha child racaivad praisa whanavar ha scannad 
appropriataly. 

Mota what happanad in tha caaa of Bobby wboaa tailond a a di ation 
cooMncad on trial 5* Rafarring to figura 6, iia can aaa that tha axa»inar*s 
intaivantions rasnltad in incTMaad visual acanning <^ tha sm and on tha 
transfer tasks as wall. Tha IsiprovaMnt on tranaf ar, though not ss dranatic 
as that obsarvad on tha SDT, is nonathalaas ramrk. i.a ainca tha axsainar did 
not intarvona during parfoxMnea on thasa taaka* Rotica alao that at tha 
point whara tha axa«inar bagins to foeua on visual scanning behavior is tha 
point at whid) ha begins to avidanca sobs conaiatracy in iaprovad parf ocmance 
on the SOT. In view of thim, it aaOM wortiiwhila to cmaidar »odifyii^ future 
designs in such a way as to allow datasainatlon of whether tha obsarvad 
l^rovaMnts in performance are due to the tailoring, the standard madistion 
or both« For axas^laf for a child such aa Bc^by, it would seen using a 
control 
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child %<ho ttJdiibitttrt nUtiv«ly llttl# vieual KAiining b«h«vior and who 
rmemivwA only standacd MdUt^« 

To iinrlrg, tiM ramlts rag^st that ■odlatlon la guarally affactiva 
for rwadlatlng atrataglaa that halp childnm parfom affaetivaly. In 
addition, m haw daacribad tha atrata9ioa «a aaaaaa and our ptocaduras for 
aaaaaain^ tha»« Piaally^ dascrlb«d a «odal for eondoctin? loogar-tam 
uaasnenta that can ba omd yimn atandard Mdiatim ia not 9uf f iciant and 
from ^ich ona can dariva and taat praacriptima ara tailored to tha 
individnal child. 

4.3 Tha DtiUty of Pynaaic Maaaawnt of Canarating Praacriptiwiai 
Piractiona for Fotura Haaaardi 

WiUa our raaamrdi ia at a prallaiaary ataga, it aaan claar that avan a 
relativaly briaf aasaion of dynamic aaaaanMt can provida valuabla inaighta 
into a child's M^nitiva procaaaing* In «u: work with yomq childran wa hava 
focuaad on tha aaaaavant of 9anaral cognitiva atratagiaa that raflact 
planning, Miitoriag, and ao fortht whila with oldar childran ~ w« ragrot 
that apaca doaa not parmit datallad diacuaaion of oor wric with thasa childran 
~ wa hava baan aora concamad with taak*apaeif ic knowladga and 
atratagiaa. Any praacriptiva aaaaamnt will ultiMtaly naad to ^idraaa all 
thraa aapacta. 

Anothar iivortant aapact of raaaarai on praacr^ion ia tha Mthod by 
Khich tha praacriptima ara dai^vad, and oor work illuatrataa a nuabar of thm 
availabla optionat obaarration, intaractim* and arror analyaia. In aach 
caaa, tha raquiraMnt ia that tha natiKid can raliably prodoea valid 
praacriptiOTA. llhlla our work ia juat baginning, m faal wa hava aada 
prograaa in tiiia diraction. For axa^pla, tha cbaarvational Maauraa thac wa 
hava uaad with young childran ara aaaily darivad, and tha raaulta of Boma at 
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Ai.*s (1985) study, and our siRgla-mibjKt project indicate that the tehavlors 
mxm clOMly associated vith task perfomanca. Ka also su9festad a Mthodology 
foi: astablistilng a won dinet causal link batwsaa behavior and perfonoancst 
ar^ jhich could be easily spplied to eacb of the behavior eate^ries* 

there are several other avenues of research that could be pursued. One 
that sssBs iaportant is to eetabliA the validity of the bshavior categorit^s 
for other tasks t in particular tasks that a child el^t receive in school. A 
second, perhaps acre basic , avenue vould be to gather convergent and 
discriminant ^idity data on the strategiee assuaed to underly ths behavior 
categories. 

Another laportant aspect of a prescriptive as^eesaent is the nature of 
the instruction given to childm. Our initial attei^ts at develqping 
mdiatioR for older children clearly dsaonstrated that the aethod of 
instruction influences the rlidmess of the infoxaation that is generated about 
children's learning* 5iailarly# it a^pMrs froa Study B that standard 
asdiation, acre so than graduated proapting, is an effective technique for 
hanging strategy use. 

It is a delicate balance indeed. It is necessary to find an 
instructional approach that aakes the child's cognitive processes as explicit 
as possible and at the saae tlae proves effective for rsaediation so that thin 
infozaation can coMmicated to teadiers. 
5«0 rectors Related to the Isgleaentation of Oynaaic Aseessaent 

Teachere are the ultiaate recipients of infoxaation derived froa dynaaic 
assesseent. For thie reason u% have been corcemed with investigating a 
nusber of issuee related to lapleaentationt the association bet^mn 
observation of dynaaic aaseeeaent ai^ a change in a teadliers' perceptions 
about a diildren*s abilities and potentials, teadiers' eveluations of the 
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utility of Infomaticm provided by dynuic usosnentr and the extonf^ of 
intenetions betwMa jn^Mnts about utility and instructional orientation. 

Overall f a review of the literature eufgeeta ti«o Mjor conelueions. 
flret, it appeara that expectatiene can play an iaportant role in a teacher 'a 
prescriptive planning for a child, and e«rw^, that seeing poaitive diange in 
a child's perforsance can help alter initially lov eiqwctations. These data 
support the idu that one ii^ortant role of dynoic aeeessa»)t aay be to 
change the pessisdetlc attitudes of teadwrs torard handicapped children and 
to convince thea that ttm ^ildren have worm potential to learn than is 
traditionally thought. 

In our first study, we eQi^ared the re^onees of teachers who viewnd an 
interpreted segsmt of a standard, static asseesasnt session with their 
responses following vieidng of an Interpreted segment of a dynamic assessment 
session on the mmm child, tasessaent sessions were presented to the teachers 
via an interactive videotape systea. Introductory material waa the sane 
across both conditions. Each taped segment was divided into several parts. 
Clarifying information le.g., information that the c^ld d»ose the corrmct 
solid card but the wrong stencil) was presented on the coi^ter screen after 
each trial. 

There were two treatsient oroups. Both groins saw one segment of a child 
participating in a static aasessmnt sessim. Group 1 then saw a second 
segment of the saswi ^Id participating in another static assessment aeesion. 
Group 2 saw a seomd segment of the same diild participating in a dynsmic 
assessment session. After viewing ea^ asMssment ssgmsnt (either static or 
dynamic), mmch participant completed an 16-item questionnaire. The items on 
the questionnaire were groined into three subscaleet (1) TasX involvement 
(including items such as the ^ild attentive, pereistent, interested in 
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doing Mil?") i 12) Tmtk Specific KMwltdg* And Stntegis* (^'Ith quMtions likm 
"Did ttm child knoir th« o«ms of nlevant ahapos« lo^ at mil thm MteriAlSf 
coav«r« his writ to th« aodal?") i And (3) C«n«rml Con^tmcA (*Was tho c^ild 
c»p«tont« successful, man of his succMs/f ailurs?*) • 

In Figun 7, wmm that all taachars vlawed tha children aa Bodarataly 



Xnaart Flgun 7 about hara 

involved in the taak in both the static and dynamic conditions (ths ratings 
hover around 3, the eidpolnt of the scale) r vith a mall decrease in the 
ratings fron Trial 1 to Trial 2 in the groiv «ho saw ti«o static ssssions. 
ffith regard to Task Specific Knowledge sM Strategies (Figure 8) , all 



Insert Figure 6 about here 

teachers considersd the children to be sOMidut low (about 2.S) after viewing 
the first segsent of static assessaent, but those tea^era who then viewed the 
same children during dynaadc adBiniatration of the saae task rated them much 
higher (about 3*$) thar did those who viewed an additional segment of static 
assesssient * 

In Figure 9, ^ see an even more dramatic shift in judgements of the 



Insert Figure 9 about here 

diil<:ren'8 General Coi^etence (froai 2.1 to 3«8) by the teaciiers who vie%red 
dynamic asseosnent segments during Trial 2, as cmtrastmd with those who 
regained firm in their low mstimaticma of the aiildren*s cas^etence after 
Q viewing two brief static aaseasment sessions. O : 
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Ovtr.il, th«,, t«icli.r. con.ld«^ th. chUd thty 6bMtv«l to a.li.9 
«or» t.A w«pri«t. ttrafglM to b. f«x«r«Uy -ow c-p.t«,t 
vi«i««l i« • dyni^c tMtia, .tt«tion thw «l«n vl«-«l ia • .tatlc •.•••Mt 
.-.ion -orkiog on th. t-K. Tb— .ffef h.ld r^ardl... of «»• 
of tmlnlng ^im,c of th. t-cliw. tl»»gh «peri«K»d f.ch.r. 
did t«d to r.t. th. ehildrm. mot. po.itl».ly .eio.. tri.1. wd »«it 
typM. 

Th. r.«U. h.v. J«.t pr..Mt.d 1-r- b««! on th. co.bl««l re.pon... 
of 60 t..ch.r., ..ch of -ho. I of 3 d»lXdr«i. ^ -lU no- con.ld.r th. 
r..ponMS to MCb of th. chlldrm ..puataly. 

Th. viOmAvmrn oMd th. timalt in thl. .tudy d.pict«l ti« w 
diff.r«.t childi«i. It i. i».tnictiv. to c-pnr. th. r-pon... of t..ch.r. to 
th. perfon-nc. of mMoh of th... child«n on th. 2 «c«l.. th.t rt»«d 
.iqnifi«nt .ff«rt. of dyn.^c (.) T«k Sp«:ific Kno-ilg. ^ 

Stx.t.9iM> wid, Cb) G«wr.i COi^t«ii». 

Frwk is 6 yw. old. H. hM b— n clM.ifi«» »» -mtally 
r.t«d«l/pi»y.i«lly h^Klicwd «d -ttwd- • ««ci.l .chool for multiply 
h.ndlc.pp«! childr.n. H. •cormi in th. wntMlly r.t.rd«l range on th. Gd of 
th. Hccwthy «d hi. » w.. ..tl«.t«! to b. 2 y.«^. 10 «,nth.. h. ha. poor 
«u«:l. ton. and Juat b.9.B -aiXing alon. thi. vbt. Hi. .pwch ha. b«n 
9m.rally H«tt«l to on. and two wd uttwranc— . 

Cary i. 5 y-r., 3 »>nth. old- H. ha. b-n cla..ifi«i a. -ntally 
r.t*ri«!/-otionally di.turb«l and attwd. a ap^rial «toc.tion .chool. H. 
al«, .cor- in th.«ntally ratartl rang, on th. CCI of th. McCarthy and hi. 
HA wMM ..tlMt«l at 3 ywr., 0 mmthn. H. i. .tron, and big for hi. .9.- Hi. 
.pMCb i. oftw difficult to undantand. To ™-ri«., Frank i. oldar, 
«iall.r, and >or. r.taxd«l (b-wA on int.lllg«DC. t..t .cor..) than Gary. 
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All te«ch«r« r«t«d Frank relatively low (around 2) with ragard to taak 
apacific knowladga and atrategy uaa aftar tha fir.t Trial, llioae who aaw hi» 
in a aacoBd atatlc aaaaion ratad hi» aoiMWiiat higher, but those who viewed tha 
dynaide aaaaion ranked tel. two fell, acala pointa higher than thay had after 
Trial 1 <aee Figure 10) . Teachera rated Gary higher than they did Frank if tar 



Znaart Figure 10 about here 



Trial I. accurately reflecting hia higher level of functioning aa ■eaaured by 
the McCarthy. After Trial 2, teachera who aaw nore atatic asseawent rated 
hlai aiqnificantly lower than they had earlier, while tewAera who viewed hia 
during dynamic aaaeanent aada no change in their rating {a«« Figure 11) . It 



Znaart Figure 11 about here 

•ppeara that the nature of thia child* a aK>tional diaturbanca .ay be a factor 
m tha lower axpectatiwia of hia perferunca on cognitive taaka aa a function 
of getting to know hia better — hia poor prognoaia aa a learner oay be 
perceived nore aa a function of hia ««>tional diaturbanca than hia cognitive 
ability. 

Tha am pattam U rapeated on the General Coopetence Scale, with Frank 
being rated vary low after Trial I, but vary high after the dynaaic aaaaesmnt 
seaaion of Trial 2, an actual inereaae of 2.4 acala pointa. On tha aaM 
acala, Gary waa again rated higher than Frank on flrat lapra.aion. On Trial 2 
the atatic group rated hia performance aignificantly lower, «hile tha dynaaic 
group judged hia to b« aignificantly acre coq^etant. 

In amary, taaehara initial ratinga of both children coincided with 
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their MUtiw standln? *» ••Murwl by m notmmtirm MMurei Frmnk vl«Md 
M imw Jtr«t«^c and 1ms emptmn^ tfcw Cary. I-i aidition, tl»r« 
diffttrsntlal mttmetm ot static vsrsus dynvdc ssssssBsnts for both ehlldrsn on 
both mcMl^p All 9tovp diffsreness on 2 ifsr« statistically significant. 

Ths results also Indlcatsd that Frank's ratings ii^rovsd in both tasting 
conditions on Trial 2, ^ ths dynaaic asssssnrnt always producsd far largar 
rating shangsp- Finally, Gary's ratings decrsassd ovar trials on both ths Task 
Specific and Gansral Cospatencs Scales after repeated static assessMnt, iihile 
they held or increased after dynsaic assesawnt- 

Mhat does all of this say ^ont dynsaic assessMnt for young handicapped 
children? Takra in the conteict of the literators on ths effects of 
expectations on teachers' baha^r towards handicapped children, we believe 
our data deaonstrats the potential benefits of including tsachers in the 
dynasic assessMnt process. If# as the literature suggests, a teacher's 
expectation of a student's potential for learning has direct ivpact on the 
level and type of effort that teadser devotee to the child # then the affects 
of dynsBic aaMssMnt on teaaiars' judgaents of strategic ability and ^meral 
coopetenca that we have deaonstrated here have important i^lications for the 
way w» fhottld ^roacb asseswents of handicapped children* 
6.0 Susaary and Conclusions 

Our research has focussd on three aajor tc^icst ths utility of dyn«ic 
assessasnt for predicting leamis^, the utility of dynaaic assssflwit for 
generating educatimally relegant prsscripticmsi and factors aasociated with 
ths Isvlwentation of dynsaic procedures. Wills aany interestii^r «hd 
Is^ortant ijoestloM rsaaln to be answered about these topics # our research 
offers several coMlusi<ms and suggsstions for future research. 

consistent with earlier reports ^ our work indicates that static and 
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dynamic Beavures do ladMd prcduM diff«rat estlMtes of learning. A 
vubstantiml nwter of ow ehildnn laamtd to porfora taska vhen static 
Maauna auq^atad that tliay upold do othaxwlaa« Fartharaort* wa Yiava 
dMonatratad that tliia dlMnrapaacy ia iMt an artifact of oain? fullacala 
rathar than at^acala atatie Maaoraa. Hor la tha diacrapancy liXaly dua to 
any annliabUity aaaociatad with tha MaaitfM thaualvaa. 

tha validity of dyoaadc aaaauraa ia indicated by data f roa aavaral 
•jcpariamta. It appaara that for handicapped and non-*handica^ad children 
alike, raaponaivanoaa to inat ruction ia predictive of within-donain tranafar 
perfomance. On tite other hand there doea not eees to be a stror? relation 
b et e e e n reaponaivwieaa to inatmctlMi acroaa dcaainat auggaating that dynamic 
Beaaurea^ if and when iTlaaanted, woald need to be taken in each dwin for 
ahich one wanted to predict leaning* 

In aoB it appeara froa reaearch conducted thoa far that dynwic 
aaaeaaMnt ia uaefol for predicting leamii^. It aeeaia clear hovever that ve 
need to cmaider other criteria in order to broaden the baae of our validation 
•tudiee. For exavple, mm need to look at the extent to vhich dynamic veaaurea 
can predict to elaearoov taaka and to learning in claaarooai environmnts. 
And, of courae, ve want nltisataly to do thia longitudinally aa wall aa 
concurrently* 

Our reaeardi on the topic of preacription haa indicated that nediation 
aaaeaasttnt ia generally effective for rtMdiating atrategiea that help 
chUdr«i imptaym their perfocMnee. Moreover » we are particularly aiwoureged 
by our experiencea with extended me d ia tion. Oaing obaarvational inforaatim, 
we have tailored our mediation to tha needa of individual children which in 
turn haa produced diasigea in the targeted atrategiea and ij^rovamaota in taak 
performance. The model of extended mediation ia proadaing becauae it allowa 
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us to (Amxivm infoxMtion «bout Ineffective leerning proceste* md to observe 
the reeolte of oor att«vte to renediete theee proceeses. Su^ Infometioti 
mmf ultimtely be of vmlue to tee^ere. However, reeearch euet be^ln to 
eMreee the Issue of the genersllty of the b^vior cete9orieep in perticulsr 
for teike e diild eight receive ia school* As diseased earlier, future 
reseerdi elso needs to ecmsider the esseessmt of teek-specif ie knoirledfe and 
streteqies in addition to qmxwml cognitive strategies. 

Finally, our researA investigating the iepact of i^laMnting dynaaie 
procedures illustrate that dynssdc assessaents can have important effects on 
teacher expectations. Hhile encouraged by this, we are nevertheless aware 
thet diasiges In expectations will not necessarily produce changes in teaching 
behaviors* especially if teechere do not have a better idea of how to tee<^ in 
waya that help various children learn. This is one of the reasons why we are 
placing vore and eore aephasis on using astessMnts to provide prescriptions 
for teaching. 

Ne are greetly Mcouraged by the potmtial of dynwic procedures and 
their future role in psychoedocational aesessMnt* 
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HadlAtAon Pgoc#ditf for thm Stueil Design Tait 

FMillariginq thm Child ^ith Faf rlalg sad ll#i#vnt Dtwiisions 

1. Point out cist-oitts (X COT THEN CVt) . 

2. Labol ohicmy if th«ro is ruivtai^ or iifficitlty iMmli^ Ubou, thon 
toll tho diild tho l^>ol, but «o qoidUy to finding aliapos that attA «m1 
My rzia> AU IBS CMOS tZXE 1BXS. CooMnt tho of laboio In m 
tmpntp but do not got boggod dom^tho utidiing onoourogto cooporativo 
btfuivior idiHo ogtabliohiJ^ Aapo m a rolovant fe«tiiro« 

3p Foint out oolido (NOT C0T-«0OTS«^HIO flOtES) • Noto all aro in hotton rov» 
ri0it noar diild. 

4« Utbol color* Caoo m>tea for labol ahapaa) . 

5« Ravo child OOCSnr mE SOUM. rocua hara ia not on tha ability to count, 
but on tho child 'a co n coptoaliaation of *TOlid* or "not cut-out*. If 
child counts corzoctly to 6, than tha diatinction ia baing nada. 

♦ * * WARNIfKS ♦ • * 

If ^ild cannot count all tha «Dlida# you naad morm %^rk on tha precoding 
concapta. 

6. Compum 2 circloa (big, a»all)/ 2 whita square* (atraight, crobkmd)/ 2 
bloa carfs (solid # cut-out)/ 2 yall<»r carda (solid, cut-out)/ yallow and 
blua etOMmm (yallovr blua) . 

7. At SOBS point, pot solid and eut^-out back in wrong placa--«^gain to gauga 
%ihathar tha diacrivination ia being Mda* 

♦ ♦ ♦ WAmiXKG * ♦ ♦ 

If child cannot mo that you put solid back in wrong placa, you nead acre 
work on pracadlng c(^apta« 

Coohtnation Rulaa 

1* DaBonatrata what h^ppans whan a circle ia placed on a yellow solid. 

Point out 2 colorof Mde froa 1 t 1. 

2« Change solids, showing that tha inaida color changaa by changing Mlida. 
Allow child to try 1 or 2 color changaa. avhaaisa that it is solid that 
ia changing* 

♦ ♦ * WAHMIKC • ♦ • 

If Child cannot dianga the color of tha aolid, you need sK>ra work on tha 
pr eced i n g concepta« 
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Appandix A (cont'd) 

3. Dm idiita solid with 9r«wi clrcl*. Chang* cut-outs (doa't rapcoduc* any 
of the upeoiUng dMigiw) . Sham that out»ido color ehanvos by dhanging 
eut~outs« 

4. Pot solid on top of eat-mit and astsbllili nscsssary ordsr mis and 
rsason. Bavs child xwpmmt ttis nils "X pot a cut-oat on tt^ of a solid 
and ths color of th« solid is in th« aiddls.' 

5. Bad with ths ssi^ls design fo«d ftem stsncils, than introdoeo th« 
M^pla dssign aodsl. 

HslplwT ths Child Rsptodttcs tha Hodsl 

1. DispUy Bodal whils raproduetien is still en the tabls, discussing how a 
picture was aado of it. Point out that there are 2 colors in the picture 
and 2 colors in the reproduction, but oniy I eolor'Vn eadi separate can!. 

2- Put atmcils bacdt in place and requMt reproduction. TmmA seanA 

pattern over cut-outs and over solids. Rave ct T " •-uy "is it this one?". 

3. ilhen produetien is Mds, encourage cheeking bac}^ .idel. Go over what 
is right and what is «nx>nq about the production. 

* * • MMOriHG • • • 

If the child's production is wrong, you need sore work on the preceding 
concepts. Refer to any enors nade in route to a correct answer 
(^mtaneoos corrections) and discuss why they N«re wrong. Alternate the 
correct one and the wrong one. Always and with the correct solution. 

4. Repeat Step 3 with ea<^ of the rsMining training widels. 
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Appendix B 

Orftduatad Froaptlnq proc^duf for thm Standi D#«ign 7mmk 

1. DO too BSfEMBCR ROW VOO DID IT tfltH tRE LAST ONE? If so, HOir DID TOO DO 
IT? If point out aad l«b«l thm solid caxds and the cut«-outSf thm 
wsptmin that * solid and a cot«out ara put to^ethar to saka ona that 
looks jost like tha aodaI« 

2. WOK AT AU* THESE CABDS (point ont sach card individually i a psneil is 
osaful for this) • EVEHXTRItlG rOO MEED TO flAKE THIS mE IS HERE. SEE IF 
TOO CAH MAKE THAT LOOKS JI^ LIKE THIS OHE« 

3« SEE ISIS NOUL (point to tho aodal)? DOBS 0^ OF THKS (point to 

ataitcila) LOOK JXKt LIKE rm MODEL? If child rasponds no, say RIQIT, 
NONE or THEH LOOKS Jl^T LIKE THE l«3DEL. If tha child ro^mids yaSf say 
NO, MORS or THEM LOOKS JUST LIKE THE MCXIEL. Than amy, VOO SEE IH THE 
MQCmL MB HAVE A (point out and nmm tha color) SOLID Am> A (point out ami 
nM tho color) COT-On. too HESX> TO PUT SOKE OF THESE TOGETHra (point 
to solids and cut-outs) TO NME OKE THAT LOOKS JUST LIKE THE MCH>EL. SEE 
IF TOO CAR MAKE <m THAT LOOKS JUST LIKE THIS MODEL* 

4« LET*S LOOK AT THESE AGAIN. TH^E ARE WE SOLID COLOIK (point) . DOES 

EACH SOLID HAVE ONE COLOR OR TUO COLORS? LOOK AT THIS Cm, FOR 0CAMFLE. 
(Bold up vhita solid « iS.) If child doas not raspond corrsctiy, giva 
comet answar. 



THESE ARE THE CUT-KXITS (point) . DOES EACH CUT-OUT RAVE ONE COLOR OR TW 
COLORS? LOOK AT THIS ONE, FOR EXAMPLE. iRold up rod cot-<mt, •17.) If 
child doas not raspond c o rr a ctlyt 9iva corract answar. 

DOES THE MODEL HAVE ONE COLOR OR TRO COLORS? VOM AT THIS ORE, FDR 
BXAMFLE. (Hold 19 rad-ovar-whita saatpla nodal) . If child doas not 
raspond corraetXy, giva corract ansMr« 

TOO REED ORE SOLID AND ORE CUT-OOT TO MAKE OtS THAT LOOKS JUST LIKE THE 
MOI^ (point) . SEE IF CAN MMCE ONE THAT LOOKS JUST LIKE THIS MODEL 
(point to ita« Mdal) • 

5. LET'S LOOK AT THE mODEL ACSHR. POUTT TO (OR NAME THE COLOR OF) THE PART 
THAT LOOKS hUZ IT COMES rROH A WLID. Point if tha child rasponds 
ineorractly. POINT TO «» MyMB the color or) the past that lows like a 
CUT-OUT* toittt if tha child rasponds incorractly. NOR SEE IF TOO CAN 
MAKE ME cm THAT LOOKS JUST LIKE THE MODEL. 

6. LOOK AT THIS MODEL. (Shov rad^'ovar-whita mmplm aodal.) LET*S SEE RBAT 
SOLID I REED TO MM3S THIS C^IE. IS IT THIS ONE? Exploro tha othar solids 
and idMthar thay aro corract. X£T*S SEE WHAT CUT-OUT I NEED TO MWE THIS 
ORBf IS IT THIS CIS? Sxplora tha cut-outs up to tha eorract <^m* uxnc 
AT RHAT HAPPENS RHEN I TAKE A RHITE SOLID AND I PUT A RB) CUT-OUT OR TOP 
» IT. PART or THE RHZTS SOLID <^TS COVERED UP. THAT XS HOR I MMB ORB 
JUST LIKE THIS MODEL. (Point to original nodal.) If tha diild usos tha 
corract solid, skip praq;)t 7 and usa prooipt 8. 
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7« LOOK AT THIS MODEL. MHXCB 30LW COLOR DO YOO NEED TO HAKE THIS MODEL? 
If tht Child dMs not an«v«r My^ SHOU HE cm THE MODEL. DMOMtrat* if 
diild rMponds incorrtctly. THSSS ARE THE SOLID OKORS (point) « PICK 
CHE OF THESE. MS) SEE IF YOO CAH MAKE ONE THAT LOOKS JUST LIKE THE 
NOC^. 

8. THIS (n— ttw color of th» aolid) IS PAST OF THE MODEL. (PlAM tim 
correct solid in tho c«nt«r of tht bo«rd if it is not sIxMdy ttmn.) 
LOOK AT THIS PART OP THE MOOa (point to part that lo^ liJeo m cut-out.) 
FIW> A COT-COT FKOM HEBE (point) THAT LOOKS JUST LIKE THIS PART OP THE 
MODEL. Sm IF YOU CAN MAKE ME OHE THAT LOC»CS JUST LIKE THE MODEL. 

9. POT THIS (n«B« color) CUT-OUT ON YCXHl SOLID COLOR. SEE, TOURS LOOKS JUST 
LIKE MIME. 



T«bU 1 

Coryalfttloni b»twn McCarthy scorqg and scores on Stencil Design Taaic 
folloiftnq qradttatad proaptinq (N ■ 44) 

KcCarthy ScalM 



General ferceptoal Verbal Qaantitative 

Cognitive Perfoimance 

Index 



Stencil Design 

Task .18 .48» -.05 -•IS 



•P < -01 
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table 2 

Mean iffliependant and transfer perfomancs (% correct) gollo»rirtq dynamic 
aaaesaaeot 

StendX Anl»al Heverse ^Animal 

Design Stencila Stencils House 

(X rev 
score) 



GltADOATED PROMPTING 371 33% 49% * 18.60 

W - IS) 

MEDIATIOH 47% 5Il 62% • 18.33 

(H • 15) 



Children above 75% 
criterion on 
Stencil Design Taak 

GRADUATED PROHPTIMG 85% 73% 951 ^ 29.80 

(N • 5) 

MEDIATIOT 75% 75% 78% •21.50 

W • 4) 



Children belov 75% 
criterion on 
Stencil Oeeign Task 

OKADUATED PROHPTXHG 131 141 261 * 13.00 

(N • 10) 

KEDIATIOH 

(N - 11) 361 421 561 * 17.18 
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Tabl« 3 

B^yjoral caf^rl^g and brl^f dgfinitiong (adapted trxm Bums at al« (1985)} 

Attantlon - looks at oxparlBantar or aatsrialv during instructions and/or 
looks at aatorlAls i^iilo psrfoming. 

Attmti<m 4 te-task'Manlpolatlon - activs omtact* using hands, vith ths 

siaterialB tliat ths child is working with. This is applicabls only 
when it is tias to bs sanipulating aatsrials. 

Off -Task Behavior active contact « using hands, on the eovironisnt or body 
that is not part of the material in the study, thif* Ircludee 
nanipulating task Mterials when the child should be listening to 
instructions. 

*InforBatlon Oiving * ^ild explains what he/she is going to do before 
perfoxBing the task and/or explains intszmdiate steps. This 
infomation is specific in nature. 

Visual Scan/Xo(^clng at Model - looks at aodel or head eoves past ths center 
line (laaginazy) dividing the left and right sides of tha aaterials. 

^Corrects Self * the ^ild gives an answer and without any intervention fron 
the esqperisenter, changes the answer. 

^Confioaation Seeking, Helpless Gestures a Verbalizations - child looks to the 
tester while using the task siaterials or asks for help in a 
nm-specific request. 

On-Taak Cu es nn ts • rasnnts aade by the child about the task that are not 
specific to the task conpletion. 

^Inappropriate Manipulation of Stencils - the nuvber of stencils that the 

child tou<Aes that are not a part of the isodel design that is being 
suide. 

Speaking Out Before Instructions Finished ^ the child speaks, gestures, or 
starts the task before the instructions are finishsd. 

*Qsed All Blocke * when making a block design the child uses all nine blocks, 
even though none of the designs required using all of tha blocks. 
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<37 37-52 53-68 69-108 

(N • 27) (N - 11) (N - 28) (H • 11) 



GCI Score 

Flgurt 1, Percentage of children in each 6C1 group ifho re«<:h criterion (t7Sf correct on SDT). 
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Figure 2. Number of stencils correct on the SOT during baseline, mediation and Mlntenance trials. 
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Figure 3. Adnn*s SDT and withln-dooain transfer performance during baseline, mdlatlon and 
mjntenance trials. 
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Figure 4. Bobby's SOT and within-dowain transfer perforwance duHng baseline, »«diati«i and 
iMintenance trials. 
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Figure 5. Percentage of Study B children showing self-correction behavior. 
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Figure 6. Frequency of strategy use ind stencil performance data for Bobby and Adam. 
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Figui^ 7. Ttichers' ratings of children's task involvement. 
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Figure 8. Teachers' ratings of children's task specific knowledge. 
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Figure 9. Teachers' ratings of children's general competence. 
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Teachers* ratings of Frank's task specific knowledge. 
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Figure 11. Teachers' ratings of Gary's task specific kncwledge. 
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